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Special Projects 


Despite the fact that several important 
projects failed to materialize, more than 250 
C.P.S. men went out on special projects 
during the past month. More than 150 of 
these went to work in mental hospitals, 20 
as dairy herd testers, 20 more were assigned 
to Puerto Rico and 15 to the Training 
School at New Lisbon, N. J. 

The expanded Florida Public Health 
Service unit, with two new camps in 
Orange and Polk counties added 50 more 
men to the hookworm control project. 

The total figure does not include the 38 
men who transferred to the Mancos, Colo., 
government camp during this period. 

There were about 15 replacements by 
new men on dairy farms. Camp 113 
was set up with eight men in the University 
of Minnesota Agricultural Experimental 
Station and two new men were added to 
the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene at 
the same university. Five more men re- 
ported to the Ames, Iowa, Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station and four to the similar 
unit at Lincoln, Nebr. 

‘The request for agricultural workers at 
the Connecticut State College at Storrs has 
been withdrawn at least until Spring. The 
college felt that the need for workers was 
not great at this time of the year and 
there was some difficulty in making the 
financial arrangements. (Agricultural ex- 
perimental stations must pay prevailing 
wages to C.PS. men. This money is turned 
over to the special fund in the treasury 
after the deduction of maintenance, cash 
allowance, insurance and other approved 
expenses.) 

The Duke and Alexian Brother Hospital 
Units were increased by 15 men each, but 
Post Graduate Hospital in New York was 
turned down by Selective Service because 
general hospitals are not being approved 
now and it did not consider the need as 
great as in other institutions. Two more 
men were detached for replacements in 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, how- 
ever. 

Selective Service also turned down work 
in the State Industrial School at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research at Columbus. It felt that this 
was too great a deviation from the usual 
type of project and that there were other, 
more pressing projects that it could not fill. 

The 20 new dairy testers are working in 
Vermont, New York, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and for the first time in West 
Virginia. Two additions were made to the 
group at the Rosewood Training School, 
two at Vineland, N. J., and six men have 
arrived at Northwestern University as 
guinea pigs in a diet experiment. 

Skillman Village Home for Epileptic 
Children in New Jersey was turned down 
as a special project by Selective Servi ice 
which felt that the New Jersey State in- 
stitutions had more than their share of 
C.PS. labor, and that Skillman would use 
men needed in more vital projects. The 
plans for training inexperienced dairy 
testers at Alfred University were also 
turned down. 

New special projects expected in the near 
future include an artificial insemination for 
cattle project, an atypical pneumonia 
“guinea pig” experiment, a malaria biolog- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Navy I-A-O’s 


The Navy is now accepting I-A-O regis- 
trants, according to Selective Service. 

No official instructions have yet been is- 
sued to clarify the subject, but it was under- 
stood that the Navy had been forced to 
accept noncombatant objectors at times 
since it now relies on Selective Service for 
its manpower. 

On infrequent occasions, Navy demands 
have taken a local board’s entire available 
list, which included some I-A-O men. 

It was also understood, although the 
problem is one new to the Navy, the Ex- 
ecutive order stipula ting strictly noncom- 
batant training and service applies equally 
to all the armed forces. The Navy will 
probably place such assignees, as a result, 
in base hospitals or shore stations with the 
possibility that some may be assigned to 
hospital ships. 

Selective Service believed that the num- 
ber of men involved would be relatively 
small and that the problem would be 
handled entirely by individual assignment 
rather than by any new Navy regulation. 
Instructions have been issued to Navy re- 
cruiting stations to refer all such cases to 
Washington. 

Meanwhile the N.S.B.R.O. Advisory Sec- 
tion stated that any registrant who feels 
that the Navy is not assigning him to non- 
combatant work should notify the Section 
immediately of the details of his case. 


Milk W eeds 

A number of C.P.S. camps may join the 
milk weed army now being mobilized by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

‘Ten million pounds of milk weed fluff are 
needed in the next three years to replace 
kapok for use in life preservers. Kapok, 
it was explained, comes largely from the 
Malay Peninsula and is no longer available. 

The weed grows most extensively through 
Michigan and Indiana, Agriculture officials 
said, so that Walhalla, Wellston, Lagro and 
Medaryville will probably be the first 
camps affected. Where campers can be 
spared, they will be asked to collect milk 
weed fiber instead of project work. 

The life preservers will be used by both 
military and civilian personnel and campers 
who are conscientiously unable to do the 
work will be given other assignments, the 
NS.B.R.O. Special Projects Section stated. 

In additon to C.PS. men, high school 
students, farmers and all other available 
help will be used. 


Government Camp 


Up to 28 men at the Mancos, Colo., gov- 
ernment camp joined in a one-day fast 
against “forced labor without compensa- 


tion” August 24, while 14 others partici- 
pated in a one-day work strike. 

The action followed the arrest of James 
Manoukian, ex-Glendora, who had refused 
to work without pay since his first arrival 
at the camp. 

Selective Service headquarters last week 
had no official report on what action, if 
any, the camp administration was taking 
in the matter. 


Prison Figures 


About one-third of the 6,116 persons con- 
victed up to June 30, 1943, of violations of 
the Selective Service Act have been con- 
scientious objectors, it was recently an- 
nounced by the Department of Justice. 

Exact figure was 2,071 listed as C.Os 
“under the widest interpretation of the 
phrase.” Of these, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons stated that 1,630 were still in 
prison on that date, including 964 Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses and 130 Moslems and 
Puerto. Rican Nationalists. An additional 
1,000 Selective Service violators then in 
prison were cl as “evaders.” 

In discussing the total list of convictions 
since the beginning of the Selective Ser- 
vice Act, the Department of Justice called 
167 of the 2,071 essentially philosophic or 
political objectors, leaving 1,904 in the re- 
ligious classification. These were broken 
down by denomination as follows: 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 1,253 
Large religious groups 238 
No religious affiliation 166 
Negro Moslems 100 
Small religious groups 89 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified 


The breakdown by charge: 


Failure to register 

Failure to return questionnaire 
Failure to report for physical 
Failure to report for induction 

(Including 686 Jehovah’s Witnesses) 
Failure to report to C.PS. 

(Including 542 Jehovah’s Witnesses) 
Non-cooperation in C.PS. 
Counselling or aiding evasion 
Miscellaneous 


1,046 
618 


And by date: 
Prior to July 1, 1942 : 
July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943 1,685 

An analysis of sentences by Curt Regen 
of N. Plainfield, N. J., showed the average 
sentence now being imposed on C.O.s was 
42 1/3 months. 

Commenting on the overall draft convic- 
tions, Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge said : 

“Our young men have answered the call 
to service in a wholly commendable way.’ 
Previous efforts to raise an army by con- 
scription have been accompanied by some 
ugly incidents of mass evasion and ‘draft 
riots. In the last war approximately 10,- 
000 draft evaders were prosecuted during 
the first year alone. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Hospital Visitor 


Miss Mary E. Corcoran, associate tech- 
nical advisor on psychiatric nursing for the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, has been ap- 
pointed by Selective Service as its special 
C.P.S. hospital unit representative. 

Miss Corcoran will represent both the 
Camp Operations Section and the Mental 
Health Section of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, performing much the same duties for 
the hospitals as Victor Olsen does for the 
camps. She is now making a two-week 
tour of New England units. 
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C. 0.s Abroad 


At least 3,050 British C.0.s have been 
prosecuted in civil and military courts in 
this war, according to the Bulletin of the 
Central Board for C.O.s, London. 

The Bulletin stated that 302 were known 
to be in prison at the end of March and 
added that sentences were becoming in- 
creasingly longer. Offenses formerly pun- 
ished by three to six months’ imprisonment 
are now often extended to one year. 

(Two years is the longest known sentence 
in England for C.0.s, although they do not 
have the same parole possibilities.) 

Signs of prejudice and increased pressure 
were noted both by C.O.s in the non- 
combatant corps and in the land army. 

In Canada, the Labour Department re- 
ported that 5,737 men had requested 
ponement of military service on the is 
of conscience. Of these, 4,747 were granted 
postponement, including 808 assigned to al- 
ternative service work camps, the Canadian 
counterpart of C.PS. 

* + - * 

The Hungarian Government News 
Bureau reports that the death sentence 
has been decreed for all Rumanian “re- 
cruits” who refuse to serve in the armed 
forces for religious or other reasons. 

+ * a * 





Uruguay is again attempting to enforce 
its compulsory military training law, accord- 
ing to a Worldover Press dispatch which 
states that previously when the government 
tried to put the law into operation, so 
many conscripts failed to show up that it 
was impossible to apply the penalties to so 
large a number. 

Uruguayan law has provision for special 
training or “those whose conscience, for 
philosophic reasons, impugns the use of 
arms but not the occupying of the most 
dangerous positions.” Brazil, too, exempts 
those who have religious scruples against 
armed service. 


1918 to 1939 


The history of conscientious objectors in 
Europe in the interval of peace after World 
War I, is presented in an article by Harold 
F. Bing in “The War Resister.” The 
pamphlet was published in England by the 
War Resisters’ International. 

A digest of the article follows: 

From 1918 to 1939, most European 
countries adopted peace time conscription. 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland set 
up comparatively liberal laws providing 
for alternate service and most of the C.0.s 
availed themselves of that privilege. Hol- 
land, too, had provisions for alternate 
service, but Holland had a large anarchist 


movement whose members were apt to take 
an absolutist stand against conscription. 
“At no time,” says Mr. Bing, “since the first 
world war were the prisons in Holland 
empty of war resisters.” 

In France and Belgium there were no 
provisions for C.0.s; many changed their 
names and fled to other parts of the 
country. A few openly refused and were 
quite badly treated. 

During the first World War, some French 
C.Os were sent to the notorious Devil’s 
Island. 

Switzerland, often cited as the best ex- 
ample of the truly democratic “Citizens’ 
Army,” has no provisions for C.Os. 
Prison sentences are apt to be light, but 
it is not unusual for a man to be sentenced 
seven or eight times before he is expelled 
from the army and perhaps disenfranchised. 

There was no provision in Poland and 
sentences were apt to be severe, the treat- 
ment brutal. Many died in prisons. 

The Nazarene sect ‘was among the largest 
groups of the hundreds of religious ob- 
jectors in Jugoslavia. Sentences were as 
long as 12 years. At one time the issue 
was brought up before the League of Na- 
tions as violating the Minorities Treaty 
but little was accomplished. Little is 
known of the treatment of Czechoslavakian 
C.O.s except that there were many in jails. 

Bulgaria, which was defeated in the 
World War I was not allowed to conscript 
soldiers—instead they conscripted men for 
semi-military “labor service.” C.O.s were 
treated just as severely as though they ob- 
jected to army service. 

Germany and Austria were also forbidden 
to conscript soldiers and quite strong paci- 
fist organizations were formed. When Hitler 
came to power he revived conscription 
and forced the pacifist movements under- 
ground. Many pacifists fled; many re- 
mained to face the Gestapo. Little is 
known of their fate but stories of shootings 
and beheadings have leaked out. 

“Russia may be called the home of con- 
scientious objection, the influence and 
teaching of Leo Tolstoy having been the 
main factor in this development of modern 
times,” Mr. Bing declared. 

For a while the Soviet government ex- 
empted certain religious sects and allowed 
them to do alternate service. However, 
the Tolstoians were not considered a re- 
ligious sect. As late as 1929 it was reported 
that numbers of Tolstoians, Baptists, 
Evangelical Christians, Adventists and 
Theosophists were sentenced from one and 
a half to nine years. Because of the anti- 
religious drives of the government, refusal 
to bear arms because of religious "grounds 
was not popular. 

Regarding the Russian law for Universal 
Military Service in 1940 the government 
said, “The new law does not contain a 
section on exemption from military service 
for reasons of religious convictions. There 
is no longer any need whatsoever to include 
such a section. Not a single request for ex- 
emption from military service on account 
of religious conviction was received in 
the 1937 and 1938 drafts.” 

It is certain, says the War Resister, that 
this was not the case. 


Assignee Hurt 


Elton E. Ulrich, Hill City, S. D., as- 
signee, had his jaw broken in two places 
Sept. 2 when a pipe attachment to the 
project air compressor became disconnected 
and struck him in the face. Physicians do 
not expect a permanent injury. 


Prison Figures —( from page 1) 


“Now almost three years after the en- 
actment of the Selective Service Act, we 
have convicted slightly more than 6,000. 
This is but a negligible fraction both of 
our total armed strength of some 8,000,000 
men and’ of the 29,000,000 registrants of 
military age. It is a record of which we 
can proud.” 

The following men, designated as C.0s 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were im- 
prisoned Aug. 24 to Sept. 7 for violations 
of the Selective Service Act. 


Walked Out of C.P.S. 
Gaston T. Jones, Santa Barbara 


Didn’t Report to C.P.S. 
John V. Barrett, Ariz.—Tucson, year and a day. 
William K. Hefner N. Y.—Ashland, 30 mos. 
Didn’t Report to the Army 


Cecil R. Roberts, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Daniel Stewart, Y¥.—Danbury, 30 mos. 
Fred Sukovitzen, Calif. —MeNeil” camp, 18 mos. 


; JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
Didn’t Report to C.P.S. 
Joe F. Teal, Ga.—Atlanta Farm Camp, 


Didn’t Report for Physical Examination 
Lewis E. Barnes, Fla.—Tallahassee, 18 mos. 
Robert L. Breston, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Lewis W. Jeffries, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Thomas W. Noble, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Ronald R. White, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 

Didn’t Report to the Army 
William H. Hornsby, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 


Carl H. Hedger, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Wallace E. Johnston, Calif.—Tucson, year and a 


Tucson, 30 mos. 


3 yrs. 


day. 

Russell A. Lowe, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
William R. Muncie, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
William V. Skelley, Wy.—Tucson, 2 yrs. 
Glenn T. Tassen, Calif.—Tucson, 18 mos. 
William E. Zohnd, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 
Donald A. Zumwalt, Calif.—Tueson, 2 yrs. 


Government Notes 


The armed services are discharging men 
and women at the rate of about 8,000 a 
week, newspapers reported last week. At 
the same time a half a dozen government 
agencies were perfecting machinery to chan- 
nel them back into civilian life, machinery 
which will ultimately be called upon to put 
the entire armed forces back into private 
jobs. 

Only a few of the discharged men are 
battle casualties, it was emphasized. Major- 
ity was those suffering from some nonbattle 
injury in the services and those with some 
a disability aggravated by service 
life. 

Hardship cases, those released for “in- 
eptitude,” men over 38, occupational dis- 
charges, and men getting commissions— 
who are counted as separations even though 
they remain in the service—account for 
2,000 of the 8,000. 

Government agencies which are attempt- 
ing both to get every veteran a job and 
to see that those who need it receive voca- 
tional rehabilitation include: 

Selective Service’s Re-employment Divi- 
sion, the Veterans Employment Service of 
the US.ES., the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Veterans Administration, 
the Civil Service Commission’s Utilization 
and Employment of Veterans Office, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the 
Office of Education, and the Committee on 
Economic Development. 

* * * 7 

Selective Service advises that men who 
desire a IV-E classification but are put 
instead in I-A (H) or I-A-O (H)—H is the 
designation for men over 38—should not 
appeal the classification since the H group 
may never be called, and the appeal may 
unnecessarily burden appeal procedure. 


To protect themselves however, from 
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possible later charges that the conscience 
claim was forgotten, such registrants are 
advised to notify their local heands that, 
while they are not appealing, they wish 
their conscientious objections to be con- 
tinued, and that they intend to appeal if 
later placed in I-A or I-A-O. 


* * * * 


Selective Service has also amended its 
regulations in respect to the deferment of 
students, who may now be deferred if they 
will graduate within 24 months of the date 
of certification, rather than on or before 
July 1, 1945. This applies to undergraduate 
students in certain scientific and prepro- 
fessional studies. 


* * * * 


All classification of registrants by local 
boards will be suspended for 15 days, Sept. 
15 to 30, in order to take inventory, Selec- 
tive Service has announced. 


Comptroller General 


Warren has reversed his third decision to 
rule that the Department of Commerce can 
pay its C.PS. assignees $5 per month above 
maintenance costs. 

At the same time he emphasized that this 
was not to be considered as compensation 
but as an allowance necessary to cover in- 
cidental living costs. He termed the matter 
“administrative expediency.” 

The change in decision came at the re- 
quest of Selective Service which asked him 
to review his ruling made four months 
ago that the Department of Commerce 
could not pay C.P.S. men the extra $5 
because “there is not shown the necessity 
of using such funds to provide conscientious 
objectors with any allowance of cash—or 
compensation of any kind.” 

In reply to General Lewis B. Hershey's 
letter, the Comptroller General commented 
that “ordinarily, decisions rendered by this 
office to officials of the Government are 
not reviewable or for reconsideration except 
at the request of the officials to whom 
rendered. (In this case the Secretary of 
Commerce.) 

“In the present matter, however, it ap- 
pears that the Selective Service System is 
the agency primarily concerned, not only 
in the assignment of conscientious objec- 
tors but in providing for their maintenance 
and other expenses during such assign- 
ments.” 

After consideration of Selective Service's 
petition, he stated: 

“Thus it is explained that the allowance 
of not to exceed $5 per month is not to be 
paid as compensation but is intended to 
cover ‘items of subsistence and other per- 
sonal expenses incidental to the work in- 
volved,’ and that the allowance will be for 
such amount on a commuted basis as may 
be administratively determined to be neces- 
sary. 

“While it is difficult to conceive of cir- 
cumstances under which the payment of 
compensation to conscientious objectors 
engaged on such work could be considered 
a ‘necessary’ expense—regardless of amount 
—it may well be that as a matter of ad- 
ministrative expediency it would be prefer- 
able to commute sundry subsistence and 
maintenance items of expense in the form 
of a small cash allowance. 

“Accordingly in light of the above ex- 
planation, no further objection will be 
made by this office to the payment of such 
allowance to conscientious objectors from 
otherwise available appropriations.” 


Comptroller General Lindsay C.° 


General Hershey’s letter requesting the 
new ruling stated: 

“The reference to an allowance of not 
to exceed $5 per month in the letter of the 
Secretary of Commerce does not accurately 
express the arrangement that must be made 
in order to provide for the necessary ex- 
penses of conscientious objectors. 

“The arrangement made by the Selec- 
tive Service System does not contemplate 
that the conscientious objectors . . . will 
receive any compensation. It is proposed 
only that such conscientious objectors be 
given allowances for expenses. Such ex- 
penses include the items of subsistence and 
other personal expenses incidental to the 
work involved. 

“Allowances for personal expenses are 
proposed to be made on a commuted basis 
for such amount as may be administratively 
determined to be necessary. Such conscien- 
tious objectors will not be carried on the 
pay rolls of the Government agencies in- 
volved.” 

The ruling directly affects the men in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey project, those 
to be assigned this fall to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, and Veterans’ Hospital assignees at 
Lyons, N. J 


Statistics 


As of August 31, there were 6,608 men 
in Civilian Public Service, 2,009 of these 
on maintenance projects. 

A study of C.PS. discharges and new 
assignments for the first seven months of 
1943 shows that there was a net increase 
of 991 men during that period, balanced 
by total discharges of 601 men. 

Month by month the table shows: 


Net Increase Discharges 


January 319 53 
February 137 57 
March 66 91 
April 35 90 
May 183 127 
June 231 98 
July 152 85 


Mountain Rescue 


Paul Olmstead, Coleville, Calif., assignee, 
scaled a thousand-foot cliff last month to 
rescue, with the help of a forester and 
guide, a man with a broken leg. 

The victim, a Lockheed engineer, had 
lain helpless for a day and a night on a 
ledge just below the 15,000 foot peak of 
North Palisade Mountain. The three res- 
cuers lowered him with ropes, step by step 
to the glacier below where a crew of five 
other C.PS. men administered first aid 
and carried him by stretcher to medical 
attention. The entire operation took four 
days. 

Paul Olmstead is the son of Frank Olm- 
stead, field secretary of the War Resis- 
ters League. Other Coleville men were 
Gregg Pfifer, Wallace Dunn, Frank Field- 
ing, Harry Johnson and Phil Toth. 


Special Projects (from page 1) 


ical false positive” medical experiment, a 
project to study the effects of different 
types of clothing on health at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, and a nutritional experi- 
ment at the University of Michigan. There 
is still some possibility of the proposed 
pilot training program. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge : 
For Military Service 


Beltsville: Carlton L. Myers, IAO. 

Camino: Eldin W. 1IAO; Ammon Yoder, IA. 

Cascade Locks: Robert W. Northey, IAO, 

Coleville: Mike E. Kosareff, IA; Raymond J. 
Rafalski, IAO. 


Concord Hospital: Hyman Barrack, IA. 
Denison: Elmer A. Nightingale, IAO. 
Denver Hospital: Leslie L. Harms, IAO. 


Downey: Andrew J. Miller, IAO. 
Durham Hospital: Hoosag K. Gregory, IA; Joseph 
T. cCullen, IA. 


Fort Collins: we F. Bringewatt, IAO. 
Glendora: Harry A. Belau, IAO; Jacob E. 
mons, IAO. 

Grottoes: Earl F. Britsch, IA. 
Hagerstown: Malcolm D. Paul, IAO. 
Hill City: Delbert D. Krehbiel, 1AO. 
Lapine: Olen J. >” IAO. 
Luray: Edward H Garber, IAO. 
Lynhurst: Irby A. ae, IAO; Joseph C. 
TAO; Lewis R. Layman, IA. — 
Macedonia Hospital: Paul H. Eimen, IA. 
Magnolia: Cletus E. Bosserman, IAO. 
Marlboro Hospital: Everett L. Refior, LAO. 
Medical Lake Hospital: Blaine B. Peavy, Marines. 
Middletown Hospital: Harold E. Butler, IAO. 
North Fork: Dan D. Bontrager, IAO; Melvin 
H. Cline, IAO. 
Powellsville: Paul H. Ganz, IA; George Azbriskie, 


Robert H. Evans, IAO; Harold B. 
Kintner, IA; Carl L. Rutledge, IAO. 
Walhalla: Richard H. Kensinger, IAO. 
West Campton: Dock ae, IAO. 
College Haverford 
Lucian L. 
Chenango County, N. Y. 
C. Steckley, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: Frederick J. Baker, Ernest Bodnar, 
Herbert A. Johnson, William 8. McGinnis, 
Ralph Norton, Arthur Oxer, Robert E. Spensley. 
Battleboro Hospital : Robert J. Heffelfinger. 


Lem- 


Doll, 


Waldport $ 


Unit: 


(C.P.8. Farmer): Allen 


Camino: Louis Claassen, Kenneth E. Cole, Ed- 
ward A. Hart, Matthew Lagier. 
Cascade Locks: Allan L. Foucault. 


Colorado Springs: John T. R \ 
Concord Hospital: Thomas Malloy. 
Denison: Arthur L. - Wilmer A. Nafziger. 


Elkton: John J 

Gatlinburg: Cc. _= Mose El Hunt, 
Jr., Robert E. , Stanley D. MeNail, Horace 
R. Pollard, Clarence B. Sheinutt, Richard 
Stephens. 

Kane: Thomas Shaw, Jr. 
Lyndhurst: Jonas M. Meyer. 
agnolia: John W. Cline. 

North Fork: Warren M. Beattie. 
Owings Mills Hospital: Florian L. 
Powellsville: Robert R. Doak, 
Nersesianx. ; 

Sykesvile Hospital: Gene W. Weimert. 
Trenton: Raymond F. Sevenich. 

Waldport: Floyd E. Wheeler. 

West Cempton: arg Barquero, William C 
Browning, Sta ley O. Grierson. 

Ypsilanti Hospit Charles C. Perkins, Jr. 

For Occu Rensene 

Big Flats: Thomas C. Cook. 
Colorado Springs: Ha Buller. 
Magnolia: Lioyd H. Baker, J. C. 
ancos: Joseph R. Hambenne. 

North Fork: Robert L. Bender. 

Transferred to C.P.S. Reserve (Suse 38) 
Coshocton: Walter E. Nelson 

Lapine: Fred Kaduce. 


Woolensack 
Arthur L 


Sowell. 


Walked Out 
Gatlinburg: Douglas A. Moody. 
Glendora: Jean P. Gabaston. 
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Puerto Rico 


Assignees of the BS.C. Puerto Rican 
unit, aided by 25 local workers, ministered 
to 185 patients at the Castaner General 
Hospital, according to the wunit’s last 
Quarterly report. The average patient 
stayed about a full week making the total 
for this period some 1,318 In-Patient days. 

In addition, 1,737 treatments were given 
to 492 patients at the Rio Prieto Rural 
Medical Dispensary. 

The WPA has assigned 5 local people to 
work with the unit, and the Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Administration assigned 3. 

In their social work program the men 
have built a club room, levelled an athletic 
field and planted it with grass, shown edu- 
cational and health movies and organized 
a library. 

An interesting feature of the medically 
valuable disease index compiled by the unit 
shows that the largest number of illnesses 
are those caused by metazoal animal 
parasites. 


From the Papers 


From an Associated Press dispatch, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Chairman May of the House Military 
Affairs Committee today called for com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime with 
the assertion that Uncle Sam should “carry 
a big stick all the time just in case any 
of the other big stick boys get ideas” 

Asserting he expected considerable 
criticism of his plan “from the pacifists,” 
Mr. May added: “Because there aren’t so 
many of them now, the time for enact- 
men of such legislation is right now, not 
after the war.” 

From an Associated Press Dispatch, 
mira, N. Y.: 

Representative Cole, Republican, of New 
York, said last night a “personal investiga- 
tion” of the civilian public service camp 
for conscientious objectors at nearby Big 
Flats “discloses a common practice in such 
camps to permit wives and girl friends of 
members to live on the station.” 

In a telegram to Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
selective service director Representative 
Cole added: 

“While cost of this hospitality is not 
borne by the Government and some effort 
is made to limit the length of the visits, I 
protest against the practice. The country 
respects the religious faith of any citizen in 
war as in peace, but this consideration 
should not extend to making available 
to conscientious objectors excessive priv- 
ileges, opportunities . . . . denied to men in 
military service. 

“I strongly urge this matter be given 
your immediate consideration and a direc- 
tive issued discontinuing this practice.” 

From the Washington Daily News: 

Milan W. Lambertson, 20,)son of the fie ary 
Kansas congressman, was- inducted into the 
Navy yesterday for regular duty after with- 
drawing his conscientious objector peti- 
tion. . . 

The FBI is understood to have investi- 
gated the youth’s Selective Service waiver 
and ‘to have decided that he was a sincere 
conscientious objector. Lambertson certi- 
fied in his petition that he was opposed 
to combat service but expressed a willing- 

ness to join the medical corps or undertake 
any hazardous mission. 

His draft board gave him a “CO” clas- 
sification. An enthusiastic churchgoer and 
a member of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
he has taught. Sunday.School elasses and 
has composed religious music. 


El- 


From the Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune: 
(There are three C.P.S. units in Washington 
state institutions.) 

Employment of conscientious objectors 
in state institutions was condemned Sunday 
in a resolution unanimously passed by 
delegates attending a one-day convention 
of Federation of Washington State Em- 
ployee Unions. 

Instances of “conchie” employment have 
bene reliably reported, according to Ne- 
ville Crippen, Tacoma, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the state organization. 

Later, from the Seattle, Wash., Times, in 
which state government spokesmen defend 
the assignment of conscientious objectors: 

These men (the objectors) would not 
have been accepted had not a terrific labor 
shortage existed,” (David) Lockwood said. 
“However, they are doing very fine work 
and are being used on the principle that 
it is better to have them doing a useful 
job than being assigned to a government 
camp.” 

Three days later, from a feature story in 
the Seattle Sunday Times on C.O.s in the 
state: 

J. G. King, superintendent of the Buck- 
ley school which has an inmate population 
of 550 mental defectives, yesterday declared 
that the “Conchies” have been of material 
aid at the institution. 

(In explaining the Federation’s resolution, 
Neville Crippen, the new president, was 
quoted as saying:) 

“For one thing, our members don’t like 
to work with them. However the real 
problem is the low wages paid to regular 
employees by the state. Importing what 
amounts to ‘free’ labor is not the solution. 
The state should raise its pay scale to the 
point where it could attract sufficient paid 
labor. You can’t solve it by importing this 
type of agers = 

Crippen . . . . intends to present (his) pro- 
test to Gov. Arthur B. Langlie within a 
few days. 

However, Superintendent King and his 
superior, Dr. Richard A. McGee, super- 
visor of public institutions of the state both 
defended the system. 

“We couldn’t get the help we needed,” 
King said. “We can’t compete with ship- 
yard and other industrial wage scales. We 
kept losing our people and this unit of 
conscientious objectors has helped out 
greatly. 

“They are good workers too. They are 
willing and competent. Most of them are 
well educated. Often they work longer 
days than are required, just to get the job 
done. 

“One morning I heard our tractor going 
at 4 o’clock. I found that the man running 
it was out there trying to get a crop seeded 
before it rained.” 


Rations 


On the basis of an “involuntary con- 
finement” status, C.P.S. camps should, on 
the whole, be eligible for more liberal food 
rations in the future. 

For ration purposes, O.P.A. 
C.PS. camps in Group 2 which entitles 
them, along with jails, orphanages, and 
other involuntary confinement institutions 
to the following advantages: 

Assignees need not register individually ; 
the procedure is simplified; handling of 
food stamps by camps and _ wholesalers 
eliminated; camps permitted to open ration 
bank accounts; increased food allotment; 
and extra food rations for assignees on fur- 
lough. 

In explaining the ruling, J. N. Weaver of 


has classed 





the N.S.B.R.O. stated that there was no 
attempt to stigmatize C.P.S. in the new 
classification. Some camps had already 
been so classified by local ration boards 
and the extension was sought largely to 
secure uniform procedure and more liberal 
allotments for many camps. 

Group 2 users, to be eligible, must serve 
three meals a day, operate on a budget 
basis, and be in a position where they can- 
not offer individuals a choice of eating 
places, 

Individual ration books will no longer 
be used, it was explained, but campers will 
still be asked to turn in their books upon 
arrival. All donated foods are to be de- 
clared to the War Rationing Board, while 
foods produced and processed by the camps 
will be accounted for at a greatly reduced 
point value. 

At the same time the W.P.B. has 
authorized for C.P.S. a AA-5 reference rat- 
ing for essential maintenance, repair or 
operating supplies. This is a _ semi-pre- 
ferred listing covering items on the con- 
trolled materials list, automotive equip- 
ment, construction machinery, containers, 
ete. 

This will not affect camps which have 
locally secured a higher rating, however, 
it was stated. 


Colonel McLean Report 


Lieut.-Col. Franklin A. McLean has few 
general criticisms of C.P.S. camps—except 
for the food. 

Recently returned from a two-month tour 
of western camps, he reported that, in the 
main, the camps are well operated and the 
morale is good. 

Regarding the food, however, he felt 
that the camps are forced to operate on tov 
low a food budget. As a result, assignees 
are continually comparing the food in the 
spike camps, generally furnished by the 
technical agency, to the menus in the main 
camp. 

The report has been referred to 
Executive Camp Directors. 


the 


Judge Mack Dies 


Julian W. Mack, retired judge of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court, died this month after 
a long illness. One of the eommittee of 
three which handled conscientious objector 
claims in the last war, he was the one 
credited with convincing Sergeant York to 
lay aside his objections. 





